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Caucasus and The Chairman said that the Chief of the Imperial General 

Armenia. Stat wins had been unavoidably prevented from being present at 
the last meeting of the Committee when the question of the 
Caucasus and Armenia had been discussed with a view to the Peace 
Conference, wished to have an opportunity of expressing his views. 
He further informed the Committee that, owing to the great and 
urgent pressure of work thrown upon the War Cabinet clerical staff 
in connection with the session of the Supreme War Council held in 
London during the ¢ arly part of the week, it had not been possible 
to circulate copies of the shorthand notes of the discussion of the 
2nd _ instant, prior to the meeting. In the circumstances he 
suggested that it might be desirable that the Chief of the Impe arial 
General Staff should see the shorthand notes, and that copies of 
General W a s statement should be circulated to the Committee, 
before the discussion was resumed. 


The Committee decided — 


{a.) T'o adjourn the discussion until the C.I.G.S. was m 
possession of a copy of the shorthand notes, and untal 
copies of his own statement had been circulated to 
members. 

(b.) That General Macdonogh should furnish the Secretary, for 
circulation to members before the next meeting, with 
copies of the agreement arrived at between the British 
and French military authorities in December 1917. 


Syria and 2. The Chairman made an opening statement in which he 

Palestine. reviewed our commitments and the history of events in respect of 
Syria and Palestine, and concluded with suggestions as to the policy 
to be adopted by our representatives at the Peace Conference. 


(The text of this statement and of the subsequent discussion 18 
printed as an Annex to these Minutes.) 


Middle Eastern 3. The Committee decided— 


Questions, with a 
; m ' : , 
View to the Peace T’o reassemble on Monday, the 9th instant, at the same hour and 


Conference. place, in order to resume the discussion of (a) Syria and 
Palestine, (b) Caucasus and Armenia, and to consider the 
case of the Hejaz and Arabia. 


Financial Aid to 4. With reference to the 38th meeting of the Committee 
the Trans-Caspian (Minute 3 (b) ), the Committee had before them a series of recent 
Government. telegrams which had passed between the Government of India and 
the India Office in regard to the question of financing the Trans- 

Caspian Government (E.C.—2504, 2508, 2509, 2553, 2579, and 2585). 

Sir J Jaspla 

bad reached a eritical stage, and a further decision by the © ommittee 

was urgently required. The situation was as follows. His M: yjesty ’s 


Hirtzel said that the financial situation in Trans-( 


Government had promised a lump sum in sterling or drafts in full 
discharge, both of actual liabilities incurred and of any definite 


have made to the Askabad 


Government of financial support. Malleson was at present 
‘ , but 


sromises that General Malleson may 
i ' 


apparently unable to state the amount of his actual liabilities, 
he said that he had named no sum, and had made no pr ymise be yond 
the general assurance, which he gave_in August last, that as long as 
the Trans- Caspian Government maintained themselves we would 


give them military and financial aid (telegram of the 19th August, 
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E.C.-1253). The Government of India had been instructed that 
for any purposes beyond those mentioned above, currency could 
only be found by dislocating our commitments in Persia, and they 
had been asked (a) if it was worth while financially to bolster up 
this Government ; and (b) if so, what was the amount required? To 
those specific questions they had made no reply. In his telegram 
of the 30th November (E.C.—2585), General Malleson made two 
proposals on which aot Goveranient of India asked for orders 
urgently. One was that we should guarantee a loan by placing a 
sum in sterling to the credit of tne Government in London, say on 
the Ist January, 1920. This, General Malleson thought (on the 
advice of Nobel’s agent), would draw out the rouble notes which are 
being hourded for a rise. The second proposal was one which had 
been previously made, viz., to collect the rouble notes against a 
promise to pay in gilver rupees three months later. General 
Malleson did not state the amount which it is proposed to raise, nor 
whether it is for the purpose already wk ry by His Majesty’s 
Government, or for the further purpose not yet approved. On the 
17th November (E.C.-2426), he said that the commitments of the 
Askabad Government were 88 million roubles, and that they wanted 
to raise that sum before the end of December, and te receive a 
monthly subsidy of 16 million roubles from us. Five lakhs of 
rupees were now on their way from Quetta, and these General 
Malleson had been authorised to hypothecate. Baku had also sent 
2 million roubles in notes. The view of the India Office, based on 
the latest information received, was that it was worth while to 
continue to offer financial support in order to prevent the Trans- 
Caspian Government from going to pieces. It seemed possible that 
if we could keep that Government going for another month or so 
the Bolshevist element in those regions might collapse. The view 
of his Department was that it was for the Committee to lay down a 
policy and for the Treasury to find the money. 

Mr. Keynes said that, as directed by the Committee at their 
meeting of the 2lst November, 1918, the India Office had wired 
asking for information (a) how much pene was involved, and (b) was 
it worth while to continue to support a very shaky and dubious 
Government? To these questions no reply had been received 
beyond certain not very helpful suggestions as to how we should 
raise the money. General Malleson’s new proposal was that as no 
roubles were obtainable for cash we should try and get them on the 
basis of deferred payment, which was not a proposition which offered 
much chance of a ioe It would be possible for us to pay to 
General Malleson a lump sum of the equivalent to 100,0001. sterling 
in krans at Meshed, but this might simply mean throwing money 
away. General Malleson himself said that he required not less than 

million sterling before the end of the present month. 

The Chairman thought that we might (a) offer the sum of 
100,0001. sterling as a stop-gap arrangement, and (b) repeat our 
former questions and ask for definite replies. ‘The Committee were 
faced with the following alternatives, either (1) to discontinue all 
financial support, which he did not think possible in the circumstances, 
or (11) adopt the policy y of the st ugge sted loan, 

General Smuts thought that, for the present at any rate, we 
should continue to keep the Askabad Government going in view of 
the alleged possibility of the Bolsheviks collapsing. 


The Committee decided* 


That the India Office should inform the Government of 
India that His Majest: y's Government were prepared to 
provide at once, for General Malleson’s immediate 
necessities, the equivalent of 100,000l. sterling, to be 
paid in krans at Meshed. 


* E.C, 2652 


(b.) That this promise of financial support was intended to 
meet immediate necessities, and must not be regarded as 
indicating that further support would be fortheom ing. 

(c.) That the India Office should ask for definite replies to the 
two questions which had already been put to the Indian 
Government : (1) How much money was actually involved ? 
and (ti) Was it the considered view of the Indian Govern 
ment that financial support should be continued, and, if 
so, for what reasons ? 

(Initialled) \.. oF K, 


2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W.., 
December 5, 1918. 
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ANNEX. 

Shorthand Notes of a Meeting of the Eastern Committee held in Lord Curzon's Room 
at the Privy Council Office, on Thursday, December 5, 1918, at 3 P.M. 
CAUCASUS. 

LORD CURZON : At our last meeting we discussed, I am sorry to say in the 
absence of General Wilson, the questions of Armenia and the Caucasus. I am afraid 
that he and the other members of the Committee have not had the advantage of 
seeing in type what was then said, because, owing to the great call made upon our 
staff in connection with the meetings of the Supreme War Council, it has not been 
possible to put it into shape, and, indeed, I have only just received the report myself. 
I understand that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, before we proceed with the 
business of the day, would like to say something either about Armenia or the 
Caucasus, so perhaps we may take his statement first, if he has one to make. 


GENERAL WILSON : L understood, Sir, that at the last meeting there was 
some question of sending troops, other than British troops, to Batum. 


LORD CURZON : It was not raised in that exact form. The suggestion was 
made by myself, I think, and agreed in by some of the other members of the Com- 
mittee, that, whatever the future of the Caucasus, there must be at any rate a 
temporary military occupation of that part of the country. How long it will last, of 
course, it is impossible to foretell, but certainly the prospect was considered here of 
British troops remaining for a time in occupation of Batum, the line of railway to the 
Caspian, and Baku itself. ‘ 

GENERAL WILSON: Quite. That was what I understood. 

GENERAL SMUTS: We did discuss the possible ultimate disposal of the 
country, that Trans-Caucasia might go to the guardianship of some Power, but that 
was an ultimate possibility. 

GENERAL WILSON : Partly that, and partly a paper by Sir Eyre Crowe, in 
which he eliminates everybody except the French. i have written a paper now, 
which I was going to give you if I might, on this subject of the future disposal of the 
Caucasus country. 

LORD ROBERT CECIL: We can discuss it. 

GENERAL WILSON: We shall plead strongly against the French coming in. 

LORD CURZON : Would you like us to read your Paper ? I think it would be 
as well, perhaps, if you first read what passed here on Monday, because the gravest 
suspicions were expressed in some quarters—by myself among others—as to the 
prospect of the French acquiring control over those regions in the future. That may or 
may not be your view, 

GENERAL WILSON : It is. 

LORD CURZON : I think perhaps if you will read what we said upon the matter 
and then put in your Paper it can be circulated, and if you wish to do so we will 
take up the matter at another meeting. 

LORD ROBERT CECIL: We must take it up, for no decision was taken at all. 

GENERAL MACDONOGH: I was not at Monday’s meeting, either, and | 
should very much like to point out the importance of Trans-Caucasia and Cis-Caucasia 
to us, and to draw special attention to the agreement | made with General Foch on the 
23rd December of last year, which put the whole of the Caucasus within the British 
sphere as against the French, the French being confined to the Ukraine and the 
Crimea. 

GENERAL SMUTS: Did they get the Crimea ? 

GENERAL MACDONOGH: Yes. 

GENERAL SMUTS: There is a telegram from Admiral Calthorpe in which he 
asks for troops from General Franchet d’Esperey to come and occupy Sebastopol. 

GENERAL MACDONOGH: That was in their sphere. It seems to me that 
that agreement is as valuable to us as the Sykes-Picot Agreement 1s to the French. 

[365—40] Cc 
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LORD CURZON : It was a military agreement, and related solely to the military 
occupation of those countries. 


GENERAL MACDONOGH: The one which was signed by M. Pichon on behalf 


of his Government—-— 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: I should think it would be as well to have the 
agreement circulated to this Committee. 


GENERAL MACDONOGH : It is the only thing we have got on paper which 
really gives us something to bargain with against the French, and to make away with 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: Yes. 


LORD CURZON: Shall we do that? Perhaps General Wilson and General 
Macdonogh will read what has passed here—they will get a copy of it to-morrow—and 
will circulate to us the Paper by the C.I.G.S. and a copy of the agreement, and then 
we will take it up again at our next meeting. 


GENERAL MACDONOGH: Yes. 


SYRIA. 

LORD CURZON: To-day we are going to take what is perhaps the most 
perplexing of all these issues, because it raises the main source of possible conflict 
between ourselves, on the one hand, and the French and the Arabs on the other, 
namely, the question of Syria. I propose to take Syria apart from Palestine, that is to 
say, to take the case of Palestine after that of Syria, because, although they are a part 
of the same problem, they can be both geographically and _ politically distinguished, and 
[ am rather reluctant, in the discussion on the vexed question of Syria, that we should 
get enmeshed in the scarcely less difficult problems that arise out of Palestine. In the 
summary I am now going to give I will deal with Syria as apart from Palestine. 

We have already, in our discussion last week about Mesopotamia and the countries 
bordering thereon, incidentally touched upon the Syrian question, in so far as we 
referred to the Arab populations inhabiting Jezireh, and to Cilicia on the north, and its 
possible destiny as a home for the Armenian peoples. I shall say as little as I can 
about those aspects of the case to-day. 

I propose to give in the case of Syria, as I have done in my previous statements 
here, first, the historical facts of the case ; secondly, the position in which we are now 
placed ; thirdly, the policy which, at the Peace Conference or before, it seems desirable 
to pursue, ; 

First, as regards the facts of the case. The various pletiges are given in the 
Foreign Office Paper* which has been circulated, and I need only refer to them in the 
briefest possible words, In their bearing upon Syria they are the following: First, 
there was the letter to King Hussein from Sir Henry McMahon, of the 24th October, 
1915, in which we gave him the assurance that the Hejaz, the red area which we 
commonly call Mesopotamia, the brown area or Palestine, the Acre—Haifa enclave, the 
big Arab areas (A) and (B), and the whole of the Arab Peninsula down to Aden, 
should be Arab and independent. No pledge, direct or indirect, was given in that 
assuraice that King Hussein should either be the titular sovereign or even the suzerain 
of such a Confederation of States. 

Secondly, there was the declarationt made by the Foreign Oflice 
on the 11th June, 1918, which was afterwards made public. In that declaration we 
stated, first, that in regard to the areas in Arabia which had been free and independent 
before the war, and ‘secondly in regard to the areas which had been emancipated from 
Turkey by the action of the Arabs themselves in the war, we recognised the complete 
and sovereign independence of the Arabs. These are the two general engagements 
which have been made about this area 
ements made at different peri ds. I'he first of these, 


to certain syvr1ans 


Then we come to specific en 
which cannot be altogether omi 
organique of the Lebanon vilayet, the dates of which are June 1861 and September 
1864, by which the Great Powers of Europe, including ourselves, committed themselves 
to a form of autonomy for that region under a Christian Governor with an Administrative 
Council, and with certain further provisions as regards the details of the administration. 
[I think the question may be raised, although I do not want to lay very much stress upon 
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ted, although it is remote, is the well-known reglement 
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it to-day, whether the terms of that Agreement—by which we and the other Powers 
are still bound—are compatiole with the rights in the blue area which were conceded to 
France under the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916. My own view is that, strictly 
speaking, they arenot. One clause in the Sykes-Picot Agreement gave France a right 
to establish such administration, direct or indirect, or such control, as she might desire 
and might find suitable to establish in the blue area, after agreement with the Arab 
State or Confederation ; and I do find some little difficulty—which may emerge as a not 
altogether useless argument later on—in reconciling those promises with the earlier 
engagements of the réeglement organique of the Lebanon, 

The next specific Agreement was the Sykes-Picot Agreement of May 1916, and 
here—- because it is vital that we should bear it in mind at every stage of this examination 
of the Syrian question — let me once again remind the Committee of what that did. It 
gave to France powers of direct or indirect administration or control in the blue area. 
south of a line drawn, | think, from Alexandretta to Killis, that is to say, south of the 
borders of Cilicia to a southern boundary somewhere north of Acre, running through the 
Sea of Galilee to the east side of the Jordan. This blue area, in relation to the problem 
we are examining to-day, includes Alexandretta, Antioch, the ports of Latakia and 
Tripoli, and the railway running froin Tripoli nearly to Homs; it includes Beirut, 
Baalbek, and the railway running from Beirut nearly to Damascus, Sidon, Tyre, and 
Banias, on the northern confines of the old Palestine, which, on the Turkish maps is 
marlied as Huleh, the Scriptural Dan. So much for the blue area. 

In area (A) France is given priority of enterprise and loans, and the exclusive 
right to supply such advisers or functionaries as may be required by the Arab State. 
In this area are found Aleppo, Hama, Homs, Damascus, as well as the regions of tlie 
Upper Euphrates and the Upper Tigris; at the same time France is pledged by the 
engagements to which I have already referred to recognise and uphold within this area 
an independent Arab State or Confederacy under the suzerainty of an Arak chief. 

The third specific declaration is the Anglo-French declaration® of the 9th November, 
191%, the full importance of which I sometimes think we have not sufficiently realised 
in this room. This applies both to the blue area and to the red area, or Mesopotamia, 
and also to A and B. In this declaration France.and Great Britain pledged themselves 
to encourage and assist and, in due time, to recognise the establishment of native 
Governments in those regions which are generally described as Syria and Mesopotamia 
in the declaration ; secondly, not to impose any particular institutions upon them ; 
thirdly, to give support and efficacious assistance to the normal w orking of these native 
institutions when set up. These phrases, as you will observe, are, and could hardly 
be otherwise than, vague. They are incompatible, of course, with the setting up of any 
French Government or British Government in any of the areas affected, and a fortiori 
are even more incompatible with annexation, But they are compatible—and here a 
difficulty will probably arise — with th appointment of French or British functionaries, 
as the case may be, as provided for in the Sykes-Picot Agreement. Still, although 
disputes may arise about form and words, in substunce that declaration of the 9th 
November, 1918, does to a large extent supersede the Sykes-Vicot Agreement, and 
when we are counting up the various weapons we have in our hands for dealing with 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement later on, 1 think we shall find ourselves laying very great 
stress upon the general spirit, if not upon the actual terms, of the declaration to which 
I refer. 

LORD ROBERT CECIL: That, of course, was its object. 


LORD CURZON : Yes, so much for the commitments by which we are bound. 

Now let me take the facts of the case as thev have em rged during the history of 
the last two years. When the Sykes-Picot Agreement was drawn up it was, no 
doubt, intended by its authors, of whom I was not one (and I do not think any of us in 
his room had very much to do with it), as a sort of fancy sketch to suit a situation that 
had not then arisen, and which it was thought extremely unlikely would ever arise ; 
and that, | suppose, must be the principal ex; lanation of the gross ignorance with 
which the boundary liues in that Agreement were drawn. Let me give in passing 
only three illustrations of the extent to which that Agreement, in relation to Syria at 
any rate, is not only obsolete, but absolutely impracticable. First, as we pointed 
out at our meeting a week ago, it brinus the French sphere right up to Mosul and 
the Upper Tigris, and far into Kurdistan lying beyond; secondly, it splits up the 
Arabs in the areas A and B by a most fantastic and incredible line of division ; and, 
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thirdly, if it were adhered to, I fear it could only bea source of ‘incessant friction 
between the French and ourselves, and the Arabs as third parties, in the future. 

The next great fact we have to deal with is this, that in the military operations 
conducted by General Allenby in those regions France did nothing, or at any rate only 
offered the most microscopic contribution to the conquest of those territories, while the 
Arabs, on the other hand, did a great deal. Thirdly, the Arabs, by their conjoint 
success with General Allenby’s forces, have now installed a native form of government 
in Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo. Those areas are in A. Further than that, 
they have, I believe, done the same thing and set up some form of native institutions 
in the Anti-Lebanon and the port of Latakia on the coast. Meanwhile, the French, 
taking full advantage of the terms of the Sykes-Picot Agreement, have sought to 
push in their Governors and their functionaries everywhere, only being restrained by 
the fact of the military situation and the control which General Allenby has been in a 
position to exercise. It appears, from all the evidence at our disposal, that they -have 
not made .at all a good start with the business, and that they are regarded with the 
utmost distrust by the Arabs. Indeed, a little while ago we heard from General ( Jlayton 
and other authorities out there that if the Syrians were now, in the existing circum- 
stances, called upon to choose a single Great Power as their tutelar Power in the future, 
they would be much more likely to choose Great Britain than France. 

The telegrams which have arrived from Sir Mark Sykes during the last week 


exhibit a development in the situation which is rather curious and significant. We 
have hitherto been speaking of the native Government, set up at Damascus, as if the 
difficulties that were likely to arise would be between the Arabs, on the one hand, and 
the French or ourselves, on the other, but not between the different elements of the 
Arabs viewed as a community apart. But now it appears that there is some friction 
arising between the conception of a Syrian Government and the background of Sheritian 
influence connecting such a Government with the Hejaz, Sir Mark Sykes talks to us 
about the ideas prevalent in Damascus and elsewhere, that there is too little Syria and 
too much Hejaz. I can quite conceive that in the next few weeks or months we may 
have the growth of a ery of “ Syria for the Syrians” rather than “Syria fer the Sherif.” 


t 
That is a symptom which we have to take note of as we go along. \ further novel 
symptom that appears from Sir Mark Sykes’ telegrams is this, in the north, 
particularly at and near Aleppo, the Turki ‘estige of which we thought we had got 
rid has, if anything, increased rather than diminished since the armistice. I merely 
note it in passing, and I will only say this about it. The explanation given is that 
the Turkish troops are still in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, and that Faisal, no 
doubt for reasons of expediency, has been compelled to make a very ¢ msiderable 
employment of Turks in order to enable him to carry on the administration. I have 
now finished my second heading, the fact ‘the ease historically dealt with, bringing us 
up to the present time. 


Finally, we come to the questi I r hat our policy is and should be, May | for 


one moment deal with the question ‘the > 10n ich, for historical reasons | 


have named, has a certain identity and separate existence of its own. I pointed out 
a little earlier that the French claims there were, at any rate in my judgment, really 
not consistent with the position secured for the inhabitants of the Lebanon by the 
arrangements of 1861 and 1864. But, if self-determination is the test to be applied in 
the Lebanon as in other parts « t Syria, L imagine, I , ence p iced before us, 


French would, even under the new conditions, secure a majority. It appears 


greater part of the Maronites in the country are pro-French, while the greater 


t of the Druses, who are in the minority, are anti-French. | therefore assume for 


moment the Foreign Office will correct me if | am wrong that the French will 
“obably try to stic { n Lebanon whatevet happens to the rest I Syria If that is 
we must pause for a moment to consider what are the borders of the Lebanon area 
ich tl should in all probability be confined. I imagine there will be a general 
agreement thé hey should hold the coastline from Beirut in the n » the borders 
of the real Palestine, [ think it is the Litani River, in e south. A rather more 


difficult question is the future of the region to the east of } banon range, which 18 
ealled I] Bukaa, and which runs from Homs in the north to Banias or Lak uleb in 
the south. Colonel Lawrence, in his paper, suggested that Faisal would put in a claim 
to this area. On the other hand General Clayton, in his telegrams, sugvests that it 
should be given to the French, Elsewhere Faisal has said that be will be willing that 
the Lebanon—whether he referred to the larger or the smaller area I do not exactly 
know—should retain its independent existence unless or until it wishes to join the 
Syrian State, and that the French should assist in its administration if invited to do so, 
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One of our authorities at this moment puts in the query: What will the United States 
say? They have a formidable missionary interest at Beirut, they are much concerned 
in that part of the world, and it may be, although we need not pause to dilate upon it 
here, that a French future for the Lebanon might not altogether be received with 
enthusiasm by them, 

Next we come to the area immediately north of the Lebanon, which runs along the 
coast from Arsus, south of Alexandretta, to Tripoli, and includes the seaport—for what 


it is worth—of Latakia, ‘Tripoli, and the railwé ay from Tripoli to Homs. 
(At this point Mr. Balfour entered the room.) 


Faisal lays great, stress, and in fact insists, upon this being part of the Arab or Syrian 
State which he is setting up. 

Then, pursuing our investigations further to vg north, we come to the area in the 
Gulf of Iskanderun, from Arsus to Payas, north of Alexandretta, the confines of this 
portion of the country, on the land side, probably being the crest of the Amanus Range. 
This area includes Alexandretta, which, under the terms of the Sykes-Picot Agreement, was 
to go to the French, but to be a free port for British trade. If the French deatination for 
this area survives, let us note in passing that Faisal claims that the same commercial 
privileges or right of usage as a free port shall be conceded to him as are conceded to 
the British. North again of this area we come to the region which we were dealing 
with the other day, and which | need not further mention this afternoon, namely, 
Cilicia and the Armenians. 

Thus we see we are getting into this position, that we are face to face with what 
Jooks very much like a rather complie: ated and dangerous system of partition of the coast- 


line of Palestine up to the Gulf of Alexandretta :— 


1. Palestine in the south, whatever be its future ; 
A French strip of the Lebanon; 
An Arab or Syrian strip, including Tripoli and Latakia ; and 
A French enclave, ine Juding the port of Alexandretta in the north. 


That seems to be the position to which we are being driven. Of course there is an 
alternative to this, namely, the plan of getting France out of Syria altogether, by 
paying her a price elsewhere—which may have to be very consider: ble—offering her 
Armenia or some other large sphere of * political influence in Asia Minor, Here, again, 
[ suppose if we consulted our own feelings we should all sal like to get the French out 
of Syria altogether, both because we fear that they will be bad neighbours to us not 
only in Palestine, if we remain there, but in the Arab areas adjoining, over which we 
must exercise considerable influence, and because, in the event of trouble with the 
French in the future, the presence of the French in this part of Syria would undoubte dly 
Impose heavy military responsibilities upon Egypt. What, however, are we to do? 
Reading tl 1e Pap ers, | find two strains of opinion. Some say ‘“ Back the French at the 
expense of I ‘aisal ; ; after all, the French are a great Power, ‘and you have to be on good 
terms with her in different parts of the world: you have committed yoursel ves— 
foolishly or otherwise by the Sykes-Picot Agreement ; see her through to the best of 
your ability, and do not be too much concerned about the Arabs.” On the other hand 
there is another party, of whom I think Colonel Lawrence is the spokesman, who say, 
‘The fact that you are involved with the French by agreements out of which you want 
to extricate yourselves is no reason why you should be at all unfair to the Arabs; and, 


viewing the facts that you are irVes Kastern Power, that vou have assumed this 


t 
res} onsibility in Me SOpK tamia, that } wh« le of this area is or ought to be British in 
general political inclination, you aie 'Yy 18 to bac k Faisal rather than the French.” 

Of course we are involved in these difficulties in the main by the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, and one question I should like to put at this stage to the Foreign 
Office—and I am glad to see that Mr. Balfour is here—is this: Is it possible that, 
when we sit down - the Peace Conference, President Wilsou might say, and might get 


ree and 


i 
us out of a crea sulty by saying, “ Here we are inaugurating a new era of fi 


open Riloninen . >; the va iol 1S s States of Europe have bound themselves by all sorts of 
unscrupulous secret gagements in the earlier years of the war; before we enter into 


any arrangements for the future let us sweep all those off the board; let the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement go, let the Avcreement with the Italians oD, and let us start with a 
clean slate?” Itisa que stion I cannot answer, and it may be one which, even if 
President Wils , t hich I think likely ; llie whatever attitude we 

resident ilson puts it, which | think not unlikely, our Allies, whatever attitude we 
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take up, might decline to accept for themselves, | put the question to the Foreign 
Secretary with a view of suggesting that, if President Wilson took that line and if 
we could persuade our Allies to take it also and start afresh. we should in some respects 
be freed from the main embarrassments of our present situation. (If that is impossible, 
may I suggest that our line of action probably should be this, to back Faisal and the 
Arabs as far as we can, up to the point of not alienating the French, the bent of whose 
ambitions turns towards the East and a future French sphere in those regions. For 
the safety of our Eastern Empire I would sooner come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Arabs than I would with the French, but I would not carry the arrangement 
with the Arabs to the point of quarrelling with the French. Secondly, if that be our 
line of action as regards Faisal, ought we not to play the policy of self-determination 
for all it is worth? When we made the Anglo-French declaration in November last, I 
think, as often happens, we hardly realised what its full purport and bearing might be. 
Perhaps, I am interested in the matter, perhaps, I am inclined to value the argument 
of self-determination, because I believe that most of the people would determine in 
our favour, 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: I do not think there is any doubt at all as to what 
was the object of the declaration. The reason why I was prepared to give great 
concessions to the French jn order to get that declaration was because | thought it was 
of such tremendous value to us to remedy the evil of the Sykes-Picot Agreement. 


LORD CURZON: | am glad to hear you say that, because that is the point 
of view from which I am regarding it. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: It does not do more than limit it, but it does 
that much. 


LORD CURZON : I have now completed my statement. My last remark was, 
self-determination having been laid down, if we cannot get out of our difficulties in any 
other way we ought to play self-determination for all it is worth wherever we are 
involved in difficulties with the French, the Arabs, or anybody else, and leave the case 
to be settled by that final argument knowing in the bottom of our hearts that we are 
more likely to benefit from it than is anybody else. 


MR. BALFOUR: Although I am really an interloper in this Committee, as you 
have put a question to me [ will make one observation in answer to it before I have to 
go and keep my Foreign Office appointments. I am entirely of opinion that self-deter- 
mination—the broad principle of self-determination—is the one that we should work for. 
Nor is there anything new init. I think the word was used, as far as mv memory 
serves me, in a despatch that was written before America came into the war, a despateh 
rather explaining the war aims from the British point of view, a despatch I wrote, 
which [ think my colleagues approved, and which remains as a record of the views of 
the British Government at that time—that is to say, in January 1917. There you 
will see that the general sentiment running throughout it was freedom for the nations 
and self-determination, and all that order of ideas. What was true then has become 
steadily more true since, and all our declarations to these innumerable competitors for 
independence—all the Baltic provinces and the populations which wish to attach them- 
selves to Roumania, the Czecho-Slovaks. the Yugo-Slavs, and all the rest of these 
incipient nationalities—have had as their major premise, so to speak, the wishes of the 
populations concerned to be a leading if not the absolutely determining factor in all our 
policy. Therefore, for myself, I would accept the statement of Lord Curzon whole- 
heartedly, re-emphasising, if 1 may, what Lord Robert Cecil has just said, that the 
joint declaration of France and Britain, which he engineered, is itself a tribute to that 
principle. However, two things must be borne in mind, one of which is that we must 
not allow ourselves to be driven by that broad principle into applying it pedantically 
where it is really inapplicable, namely, to wholly barbarous, undeveloped, and 
unorganised black tribes, whether they be in the Pacific or Africa. Self-determination 
there, I do not say has no m¢ aning, I do not say it has not even a real meaning, but 
evidently you cannot transfer formulas more or less applicable to the populations of 
Europe to those utterly different races. That is my first observation, although | do 
not know that it is of very great importance in connection with this discussion. The 
only other observation [ have to make is of the utmost importance, with regard to the 
diplomacy of the situation as Lord Curzon has described it to us. I am quite certain 
that we ought to be mest ‘careful not to give either the French or the Italians the 
impression that we are trying to get out of our bargains with them made at an earlier 


1] 


and different stage of the war. If the Americans can get us out well and good. Ifthe 
Americans, having come in late and, now that they have come in, possessing very 
considerable powers of putting pressure on their various associated allies, choose tu do 
it, we can only congratulate ourselves upon their success. But it is all-important that 
we should not only not do it ourselves, but that we should not either appear to do it 
or really do it. 

So far as the treaty of 1915 is concerned, or so far as the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
is concerned, the Italians and the French think that we are bound in kaenty by 
them. I never quite understood the inception of the Sykes-Picot Agreement, I 
never thoroughly understood it, and do not understand it to this day. As regards 
the Italian treaty, its origin is quite simple and quite plain. The Italians practically 
said, “ Our assistance is worth so much to the All ies ; if that assistance is to be given, 
this is the price which must be given for it.” Is it unkind to say that they chueadte 
eristically show the keenest desire that every penny of that price should be paid ? 
We have engaged to pay it, and if they want payment I think we must pay without 
bargaining. it is for the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to say—if it is worth 
going back on it—whether it was worth giving that price for Italian assistance. I am 
inclined to think that it was, and that if the Italians had not come in our difficulties 
might have been very great, incompetent as many think the Italians have been in the 
actual conduct of the war. But, whether they were worth the price so extracted from 
us or not, the price was promised, and | do not think we ought to do anything to 
indicate that we propose to haggle over the terms now that the goods have been 
delivered The Df have come in, and among us we have been sue ce. ssful, and it is no use 
going back and saying what proportion of the success is due to Italian competence in 
the field or elsewhere, but at all events there is the fact. 


LORD CURZON : What is the pree ise application of your argument as regards 
Italy in relation to this area we are discussing to-day ? 


MR. BALFOUR: Because they hang together. Perhaps I ought not to have 
dwelt upon it for so long. That and the Sykes- Picot Agreement hang together in this 
way. ‘They were both arrangements which were made before America came in, and 
both were made for a price connected with the war. ‘The war is over, and the price in 
both cases, so far as we are concerned, must be paid without chicanery. If the Americans 
choose to step in and cut the knot, that is their affair, but we must not put the knife 
into their hand. We will say, ‘‘ You have the power in your hand, you go and do 
it.” There is a danger, and a very real danger,,and I am not at all sure that what- 
ever dexterity we use we shall be able to keep out of it altogether. 1 am sure 
we ought to try, and sincerely try. That is all I have to say. / 


LORD CURZON : Do you think there is any chance of the President taking the 
line | suggested ; 
MR. BALFOUR: I think there is a great chance, 


LORD CURZON : And asking, before the beginning of the Conference, that these 
engagements should be swept into limbo and wiped off the slate ? 


MR. BALFOUR: 1 think there is a great chance of his wishing to do it, but 
before he does it he will probably try the ground and make experiments. He will find 


the Italians, and, I think, the French, perfectly furious at the suggestion. 


LORD ROBERT CtCIL: The French are mad about it already. 
rENERAL SMUTS: This is the question, whether we are going to help him or 
them in this policy. 
MR. BALFOUR: We should help him in eases of difference, at least, and 
aes to any place not touched by the Sn we would help them, but how can 
> he Ip him in matters touched by the , greement 


GENERAL SMUTS: You mean in regard hese Agreements we should be 
passive. 


MR. BALFOUR [ think so. ‘The Italian demands, if you look at them in the 
light of reason or justice or anything else, except the price given for necessary assistance, 
are outrageous, How the Italians could exist in Rhodes, whee there is not an Italian 


in existence, L. cannot think. 1 only give that as a specimen. 


GENERAL SMUTS: And the cutting up of Anatolia ? 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL: Mav I say a few words in addition to what Mr. Balfour 
has said. | agree with all Mr. Balfour has said. | have, as Lord Curzon knows, 
sustained feeb] y the same point of view more or less on various occasions As to the 
Sykes-Picot Agree »ment, I understand though I had nothing to do with it, and did not 
know of its existence until after it was made—it was made in connection with the 
French attitude towards the Egyptian campaign - exactly what it was | do not know. 
When the Egyptian c: ampaign began the French said, “ What do you really me an about 
your moveme # towards Palestine 2 We want to know what you really mean. Then 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement was come to in order to satisfy them that what we did mean, 
if we succeeded ——— 


LORD CURZON: Was it not the result of an investigation conducted in the 
Foreign Office under the ‘Geaiubbe aie of Lord Carnock 2? 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: Yes. 


GENERAL MACDONOGH: I am sorry to say that I am the only person present 
who was a member of that Committee. The Sykes- Picot Agreement was bei sing drafted 
when I came tothe War Office in January | 1916, I think. ] only attended one meeting, 
about the 18th January. The Chairman of the C ommittee was Lord Carnock. ‘There 
was Sir Mark Sykes, Picot, myself, J think Admiral Hall, and one or two others whom 
I forget. I remember protesting against the Agrewnan at the time, but it was 
certainly made, as Lord Robert Cecil says, in order to try and prevent the great 
jealousy of the French as to our action in E gypt. Iremember Lord Carnock me ntioning 
that at the time. 


LORD ROBERT oe That is right, and therefore it does come within 
Mr. Balfour’s principle, that it was an agreement made for a definite war purpose, and I 
entirely agree that we cannot go nage on it in the least forcib ly. We might try and 
persuade the French to let us off, but that is all we eando. In considering that [ think 
we have got those factors in our favour. There is the declaration which has been 
referred to, there is the letter® to M. Pichon, in which we proposed a reconsideration of 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement on the ground that it was out of date, to which they 
assented, + alth ough afterwards they have withdrawn, or have tried to withdr: aw, their 
assent : be they assented, and we took note of their assent. Therefore they iste 
go back upon that. That brings in the Americans to discuss the rehome “We are 
not doing anything dishonest in discussing the merits of the / Agreement with the 
Americans, and if the hea and Italians have that idea we can say in the last resort, if 
the French insist, we cannot go back upon our signature. I think we are entitled to do 
that with regard to that wi Then I should like to say this. I am a little afraid of 
pressing self-determination, quite apart from. treaty obli: pees, too far, It is not very 
easy to apply, for instance, in thiscase. Weare told that the Uniate 4s, certain districts 
round Beirut, want the French. If you are going to press the thi ng too far you are ina 
difficulty already, and 1] have it kind of conviec tion th: ita lot of other people will turn out 
to want the French, and the French will in a little time organise those parts. 
That is one thing. It puts a premium on intrigue if you press it too far. The other 
general observation I want to make is this. 1 think ij would be an awful mistake if 
we think we can get rid of the French out of Syria. I know that Colonel Lawrence 
will not approve of thit observation, but I am quite sure you will never get the French 
to give up the whole of Syria without the most tremendous jolevoalale They would 
rather give up anything in the world than give up that claim to Syria; they are mad 
about it, and Cambon himself is quite insane if you suggest it. Iam sure you will 
never get the m out of Syria, and we ought to make up our mind to go for some settle- 
ment which will give them some position in Syria, however unpleasant it may be to 
have them there. You must give them Beirut and a bit of the Lebanon at any rate. 
I do not think you can do less thi in that myself. 

I should like to say here that ] prefer r General Smuts’ League of Nations’ position 
to the pure self-determination position, 


MR. BALFOUR: Would not that rather depend upon the character of the 
populations you were dealing with 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: Yes. What ] mean is this: Self-determination should 
be an indication, but you must not tie yourself to it pedantically It would be a good 
indication for a Le ague of Nations’ body to work on. But in territories of this kind 


we should not attempt to leave it to the populations to say, because you would have 
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the most awful rows if you did that, except in certain districts. You should take a 
broad view of the evidence of what populations want and should then draw up their 
boundaries. That is the only thing to be done. I do think we are entitled to say this 
to the French: “ We are bound to give you Alsace-Lorraine, and we are not going to 


suggest you are not to have it, but you want the 1815 boundary.” 
MR. BALFOUR: We are not bound by treaty to give it to them. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: No; but we could not go back on that. Wehave never 
said anything to the French to the effect that we will give them the 1815 boundary for 
which they are clamouring, still less, as some of them want. to go to the left bank of 
the Rhine. Therefore, if there is to be anything of that kind—the 1815 boundary is a 
real thing, because they think it important from a strategic point of view, and will 
insist upon it 

MR. BALFOUR: Coal is the point as much as strategy. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: But they will put it on the ground of strategy. If 
they are going to do that, and if we are to be asked to support them, then we must 
have good terms in Syria. 


GENERAL SMUTS: Unless we want to break with America we could not 
support them on that. 


MR. BALFOUR: We must be very careful indeed. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: | agree it will be difficult, but it is a thing we can 
remind the French of at intervals, that they want something out of us, 


(At this point Mr. Balfour requested that shorthand notes should not be taken.) 
(Afler a short interval) 


LORD CURZON: Mr. Balfour, you made a remark just now about putting all 
our cards on the table with the French. This question of Syria which we are examining 
to-day is not merely a question of the boundaries of Palestine or the future of the 
Lebanon, or even of the port of Alexandretta; it carries us much further to the East. 
As you know, it goes right into the territories of the upper waters of the Euphrates, of 
the Tigris, and soon. We shall not get out of that difficulty by the principle of self- 
determination nor by the League of Nations; we must, at some time or another, have 
an agreement with the French about it. Am I to deduce from what you have said 
that you think it would be wise, at some time or other. to put our cards on the table 
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about this territory and the others ! 


MR. BALFOUR: I think it is quite worth considering ; but, of course, there is 
always the difficulty—and it is going to be a very great difficulty facing us in the 
next three weeks, and General Smuts knows it will—of why we should be suspected by 


the French. The French very much want us to help them against the Americans. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL : That is the real point. 
(Mr. Balfour asked that his remarks should not be talsen down.) 
(After a short interval.) 


GENERAL WILSON: There is a sentence in a letter written by Sir Edward Grey 
to M. Cambon, dated the 16th May, 1916(G.T.—368), about the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
which seems to me to have a’ bearing on the matter. He says: “] have to inform 
your Excellency, in reply that the acceptance of the whole project, as it now stands, will 
involve the abdication of considerable British interests. but. since His, Majesty's Govern- 
ment recognise the advantage to the general cause of the Allies entailed in producing a more 
favourable internal political situation in Turkey, they are ready to ac ept the arrange- 
ment now arrived at, provided that the co-operation of the Arabs is secured.” Does not 
that knock the whole Sykes-Picot Agreement out ? 


LORD CURZON : There is a second condition, which the Arabs have fulfilled. 
GENERAL WILSON : Yes. 
LORD ROBERT CECIL: I do not think itdoes knock it out We did secure 
the co-operation of the Arabs. 
[365—40] E 
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LORD CURZON: That is military co-operation, is it not ? 
LORD ROBERT CECIL: This was in order to get them. 
GENERAL WILSON : The co-operation of the Arabs is secured. 
LORD ROBERT CECIL: Yes, they have co-operated with us. 


GENERAL SMUTS: That means military co-operation. It does not mean 
consent, 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: The object then was this. We were very anxious to 
get the Hussein kingdom on its legs and to get the co-operation of the Arabs, which 
was thought to be important. That was the object of it, 


GENERAL WILSON : It does not say so. 
LORD ROBERT CECIL: I think it meant that. 


GENERAL MACDONOGH:: What bearing has the Sykes-Picot Agreement upon 
the military co-operation of the Arabs ? 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: It was the other way. They said, “ We make the 
agreement, but you must understand we make it subject to this, that if we find it 
utterly destroys the ec -operation of the Arabs we shall have to reconsider our position,” 
Then Sykes and Picot did go down to King Hussein, and thought they conveyed to 
King Hussein the terms of the Agreement. King Hussein now loudly declares he was 
never told anything about it, and that is one of his great grievances, of course. He 
says he never understood the Agreement at all. 

LORD CURZON : I think your interpretation is quite clearly the right one, if 
you read the sentence as a whole: “ They are ready ”—that is, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment—“ to accept the arrangement now arrived at, provided that the co-operation of 
the Arabs is secured, and that the Arabs fulfil the conditions and obtain the towns of 
Homs, Hama, Damascus, and Aleppo.” Clearly the reference must be to military 
co-operation, because the form which it was expected to take is stated, and the exact 
military fulfilment of the conditions is laid down in terms. If the subsequent 
co-operation of the Arabs was alluded to, i.e. the subsequent acceptance of the 
agreement, the sentence would surely have come second and not first. T think you must 
read the phrase “co-operation of the Arabs” in the light of the sentence that follows, 
which detines its meaning. Mr. Balfour, before you go may I say this: In the course 
of my examination I have been sketching out the way in which things will work out if 
we cannot get rid of the Sykes-Picot Agreement. If we are held to our bargain with the 
French, if the feelings of the French are as described by Lord Robert Cecil and 
M. Cambon, we seem to be very near to something like a partition of the Syrian coast— 
a Palestinian area, a French area, an Arab area or a Syrian area; again a French area, 
and possibly an Armenian area in the north. Is that a situation you would look 
forward to with any equanimity? Let me put it in another way. Do you think we 
can isolate the French in the Lebanon, give them that, and say “We do not want a 
dispute about this; you have a majority there, you have sentimental and other interests 
there, by all means, but we must try and englobe you, so to speak, in Syrian and Arab 
spheres, and prevent you from going too far or becoming too mischievous ? ” 


MR. BALFOUR: Perhaps I may answer your question by asking another: Are 
you afraid, by giving the French a fragment of this coast, that you 
jumping-off ground for far oriental ambitions ? 


give them a 


LORD CURZON : No, not the least. The way I am looking at it is this, from 
the point of view of the Arabs It seems to me perfectly absurd to set up an Arab 
State under Faisal at Damascus, and to say to him: “ My dear fellow, here you are, 
do what you like in this region ; but we are bound to block you out, by the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, from the sea, Tripoli, and Latakia.” That is an inconceivable position to 
put him in. ‘The only other alternative is to let him have the railway from Tripoli 
to Homs. 


MR. BALFOUR: We have commercial rights which, no doubt, might be extended 
to other nations through Alexandretta, and we have rights through a port in 
Palestine. 


LORD CURZON: Haifa; yes. 
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MR. BALFOUR: I do not know its commercial value. Arabia is not cut off from 
the sea. I do not think we enn conceive Arabia as a potential sea Power, with a 
merchant fleet. That has never been in their mind at all. They have depended for 
their oversea trade upon other pe oples’ s ships and ‘te and they will not feel bei ing cut 
off from the sea as a European nation would feel it ; so that if we can secure for them 
access to foreign goods, as we shall secure for them, and if we keep these ports open, I 
do not know that they have very much to lose by the French having this strip of 
coastline. 

LORD CURZON | t think Colonel Lawrence would probably disagree with that. 
It would mean this: If Beirut is French, the whole of the r: rilway up to the gates of 
Damascus is French, —. h Damascus is to be an Arab town. If they have Tripoh 
it would mean almost the whole of the railway to Homs must be Fre neh’ too. Homs is 
an Arab town. 1 cannot conceive an Arab State accepting such a situation. Perhaps 
Colonel Lawrence will tel] us what he thinks about it. 


COLONEL LAWRENCE: The position of the port is a very serious one, for two 
reasons. Firstly, Customs. It is a quest ion whether you give the French the whole 
strip of the Syrian coast and hand over the Customs of the Syrian ports to the 


interior ? 


MR. BALFOUR: Yes. You mean that the French might abuse their position as 
the owner of the sea to tax the through traffic ? 


COLONEL LAWRENCE: Not only that; indirect taxation in Turkey is the 
thing from which the whole of the Gove nment revenue is drawn, and direct taxation 
is worthless. 

GENERAL SMUTS: They would not be able to use that form of taxation, 
because along the frontier there would be so much smuggling that they could not use 
it; and they could not do it at the coast, because it is not in their hands. 


MR. BALFOUR: That might be a matter of international arrangement. I speak 
merely of the coast of Syria. I think we shall have to consider this question of access 
from the sea and taxation from an international point of view in connection with the 


Juropean ports. 

COLONEL LAWRENCE: And I think it is a mistake to call Faisal’s State 
“ Arabia.” We call it “Arab,” because that is an adjective only. Arabia, perhaps, 
has access to the sea in the Red Sea, and requires nothing more than it has. Syria 
hopes to cut itself off, as far as possible, from the Hejaz. A separatist movement is on 
foot, and, as far as I can influence it, it will become stronger still. Syria, as laid down 
in the stripe od area on the Sykes-Picot map, is an impossible country; it has an immense 


desert frontier and no sea frontier. Even supposing the French were good about 


Customs, receipts, and railway dues, it would never be a country that would be more 


than a source of discord, if you cut it off from Arabia in the south, the sea on the west, 


and Mesopotamia on the east, 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: I am strongly in favour of having an Arab port at 
Tripoli. Apart from that, “nage aig does not de pend upon Tripoli, does it ? 


COLONEL LAWRENCE: I think it will in the future. 

LORD ROBERT CECIL: Its present great trading relations are with the south ? 

COLONEL LAWRENCE: With Haifa? Not much. 

LORD ROBERT CECIL: It is mainly the market for Arabia ? 

COLONEL LAWRENCE: No. From Beirut is where it comes most, and from 
Tripoli and Homs, but that is a railway matter. The railway line from Tripoli to 


Homs is the only commercial railway that will exist between the sea and the interior. 


LORD CURZON : Do you incline to this partition on the coast that I have been 
sketching out? Do you tl hink it is a feasible arr: ingement ? 
COLONEL LAWRENCE: I think we have involved ourselves in it as the only 


solution, although it is very unfortunate. 
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LORD CURZON : By “partition” I mean leaving the French in the Lebanon 
and leaving them again at “Alexandrett: a, and bringing—ac cording to your ideas, which 
I understand will be Faisal’s views—the Syrian State down to the coast of Tripoli 
between the two enclaves of French te rritory. 


OC JLONEL L Api orate ial Accept that as a minimum. One port, Tripoli, would 
be enough. I would advise the Arabs to carry on with the one port, supposing they 
could get no more. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: You must remember this. If the new ideas come to 
anything, any arrangement come to may have to be reconsidered ; it will not be for 
ever and ever. [| hope the idea of eternal treaties has gone. 

COLONEL LAWRENCE: Self-determination has been a good deal talked about 
I think it is a foolish idea in m: uny ways. We might allow the people who have fought 
with us to determine themselves. Peo} le like the Me Sat here Arabs, who hace 
fought against us, deserve nothing from us in the way of self-determination. No doubt 
the 1 situation will change again and again, 


MR. BALFOUR: That is the privilege of the conquerors. 


LORD CURZON: Have you anything to say about the military aspect of the 
ease, General Wilson 2? 
GENERAL WILSON: The P aper*™ I have written goes into that. 


LORD CURZON : You deal with this country too in your Paper ? 


GENERAL WILSON : Yes, we cannot help it. 
LORD CURZON : Weu'ld you like to say anything about it ? 
GENERAL WILSON : I would rather wait until you have read the Paper. It 


is not a long Paper, but it deals with the crossed bit of work there. 
I 


GENERAL SMUTS: We must have another meeting and come back to the 
whole question of the Caucasus, and then get the final conclusions at the next 


meeting. 


(Mr. Balfour withdrew.) 


LORD CURZON: Would you like to say anything, General Macdonogh ? 
GENERAL MACDONOGH : I have nothing to add to what is in my Paper. t 


GENERAL SMUTS: It incorporates a lot of the material given by Commander 
Hogarth and Colonel Lawrence, so that your view is a considered view arrived 
at after considering a lot of evidence ? 


GENERAL MACDONOGH: Yes. 


PALESTINE. 


LORD CURZON : There is a general feeling that we had better postpone the 
consideration of the Syrian question until we have had General Wilson’s Paper, and 
obviously we are not in a ae to arrive at conclusions to-day. I suggest that we 
should pass on and take the Palestine case, which, I think, as | argued before, is 
eapable of being considered apart from Syria. 

The Felastibe position is this. If we deal with our commitments, there is first the 


general pledge to Hussein in October 1915, under which Palestine was included in the 


areas as to which Great Britain pledged itself that they should be Arab and inde »pendent 
in the future. When we pass to the Sykes-Picot Agreement we find that it contained 
the following provisions, that Acre and Haifa should go to Great Britain, but that those 
ports should be free for French and Italian trade to the areas A and B inland. 
Further, under that Agreement we are at libe rty to build and administer a railway 
from Haifa to Baghdad. I will o nly say about that, in passing, that the idea of building 


such a railway across the desert to Baghdad seems to me to be one of the wildest 


chimeras that ever entered into the brain of man, and how it entered into the minds of 
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the Committee or the persons who drafted this treaty 1 am at a loss to imagine. 
would not have spent five seconds in thinking or talking about it. 

Under the same Agreement we come next to the brown area of Palestine. Here, 
again, the ce ridiculous and unfortunate boundaries seem to huve been drawn for 
that area. I will come to the boundaries ina moment. As regards its future, Great 
Britain and France— Its ily ners agreeing committed themselves to an inter- 
national administration for sp yrs in consultation with Russia, who was an ally at 
that time, a belligerent Ally, and with our other Allies and the representatives of the 
Sherif of Mecca. A new ieature was broug in into the case in November 1917, when 
Mr. Balfour, with tle authority of the War Cabinet, issued his famous declaration to 
the Zionists that Palestine should be the national home of the Jewish people, but that 
nothing should be done—and this, of course, was a most important proviso—to 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish communities 1n 
Palestine. Those, as far as I know, are the only actual engagements into which we 
entered with regard to Palestine. 

Now, as regurds the facts, they are these. First, Palestine has been conquered by 
the British, with only very insignificant aid from small French and Italian contingents, 
and it is now being adininistered by the British. The Zionist declaration by our 
Grovernment has been followed by a very considerable immigration of Jews. One of 
the difficulties of the situation arises from the fact that the Zionists have taken full 
advantage— and are disposed to take even fuller advantage -of the opportunity which 
was then offered to them. You have only to read, as probably most of us do, their 
periodical “ Pa pantie, ” and, indeed, their pronouncements in the papers, to see that their 
programme is expanding from day to day. They now talk about a Jewish State. The 
Arab portion of the population is well-nigh forgotten and is to be ignored. ‘They not 
only claim the boundaries of the old Palestine, but they claim to spread across the 
Jordan into the rich countries lving to the east, an 1, indeed, there seems to be very 
small limit to the aspirations which they now form. The Zionist programme, and the 
energy with which it is being carried out, have not unnaturs ally had the consequence of 
arousing the keen suspicions of the Arabs, By “ the Are abs” I do not merely mean 
Faisal and his followers at Damascus, but the so-called Arabs who inhabit the country. 
There seems, from the telegrams we receive, to be growing up an increasing friction 
between the two communities, a feeling by the Ar: ibs that we are really behind the 
Zionists and not behind the Arabs, and altogethe ra situation which is becoming rather 
critical. In one of the telegrams that reported the views of Faisal we were told that 
he is strongly of opinion that i Great Power remains in the background of Palestine 
it should be ourselves: and if he is assured it will be Britain he would be prepared to 
support what | think he p boda as the infiltration of the Zionists on a reasonable 
scale; but otherwise, if we are to go out of the matter and some other protecting 
Power is to come in, he will back the Arabs by all means in his power, We can imagine, 
therefore, a diffieult situation arising in Palestine itselt out of these circumstances. If 
we were supposed to have identitie .d ourselves with the Jews, and the whole Arab force 
backed 1] h r Faisal on the other side were thrown into the scale against us, that would 
produce lena! on. We have difficulties with our European Allies as it is, and we 
do not want to have complications in Palestine itself. Upon both these parties 
veginning to feel these suspicions there falls the bombshell of the Anglo-French declara- 
tion. he can understand at once how the suspicions and, indeed, the activities of both 

i : fomented by that, because once you appeal to the principle of self-determination, 
both Arabs and Zionists are prepared to make every use of it they can. No doubt we 
shal ar a good deal of t in the future, and, indeed, in it we may find a solution of 
our ditheulties 
ow, as revards the future of Palestine. I said just now that one of the blemishes 
of the Sykes-Picot Agreement was the imperfect aud unscientific manner in which 
the boundaries had been draw: [ imagine that, whatever arrangements we make 
about Syria in the future, we must put right and define upon some scientific basis the 
boundaries of Palestine itself. If you look at the Sykes-Picot map you will see a 
purely arbitrary line is drawn in the north which runs from a place on the coast 
southwards through the Sea of Galilee to the Jordan frontier. I eh we shall all 
agree that we must recover for Palestine its old boundaries. The old phrase “ Dan 
to Beersheba” still prevails, Whatever the administrative sub-divisions, we must 
recover for Palestine, be 1t Hebrew or Arab, or both, the boundaries up to the Litani 
on the cvast, and across to Banias, the old Dan, or Huleh in the interior. So much 
for the northern boundary. Then we must have some definition of “ eastern boundary.” 
The Zionists are naturally looking eastwards to the trans-Jordan territories, where 
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there is good cultivation and — possibilities in the future. Everybody wants to get 
out of the steaming Fontes, Valley and on to the uplands be yond, and we are 
undoubtedly face to face with a movement which is growing on the part of the Zionists, 
that Palestine is now to include eg certainly it has not included for many centuries, 
if it ever did, and what would be regarded by the Arabs as part of their domain. 
Finally, there is the southern boundary of Palestine. Here, a number of difterent 
considerations come in. On the one hand there are those who will say that the 
cultivable areas south of Gaza ought to be part of Palestine because they are necessary 
to the subsistence of the people. On the other hand, there are those who say: “ Do 
not complicate the Palestine question by bringing in the Bedouins of the desert, whose 
face looks really towards Sinai, and who ought not to be associated with Palestine at 
all.” I therefore suggest, in passing, when we are dealing with Palestine and when 
we go to the Peace Gonfe rence, that we shall have to make up our minds as to what is 
the kind of policy we propose for the northern, eastern, and the southern boundaries of 
Palestine. 

Now comes the question of the future administration. I quoted just now the 
terms of the Sykes-Picot Agreement, under which the scheme then in cage nar e 
was international administration to be agreed upon between the Allies and the Arabs. 
I do not suppose you will find a single person in any country now in favour of that 
solution. Not only is international administration wherever it has been tried in 
Oriental countries a failure, but it is singularly unsuited to the conditions of Palestine. 
I doubt if at the Peace Conference a single voice will be raised in its favour. If I 
am right in that, and if a tutelar Power is to be appointed, either by a League of 
Nations under General Smuts’ scheme or by the Peace Conference itself, or by the 
self-determination of the people, there then arises the question who that Power should 
be. Only three are really deserving of consideration: France, America, and ourselves. 
I do not think I need seriously tee the case of France, because, whatever may 
be ber own feelings, nobody else wants her there. Her presence there would be quite 
intolerable to ourselves, and it is clear it would be equally unwelcome to the people. 
There remain the United States and Great Britain. When the matter was brought 
on the Imperial War Cabinet, a good many of us, anxious to curtail our respon- 

ibility in that part of the world as much as we could, and filled with a desire, strongly 
recommended by Sir Robert Borden, to interest America in responsibilities in other 
parts of the world than the American Continent, felt disposed to urge that America 
should be made the custodian of Palestine. I believe I myself expre .ssed a view in its 
favour. a more I think of it the more doubtful I am whether that is really a wise 
solution. I ask the Committee to contemplate the position of the Americais placed, 
as they would be if the French ambitions as regards Syria are fulfilled, midway between 
the French and ourselves. It would be a position that would almost cert ainly result in 
friction with both parties. Look at it again from the point of view of Palestine itself. 
I imagine that we have not conquered this country merely in order to recover it from 
the Crescent ; we have conquered it in order that it may prosper and flourish under 
the Cross Te that is to be so, believe me, Palestine can only flourish and have any 
future before it if its interests— political, commercial, and otherwise—are considered in 
relation to the States that lie around it, You cannot treat Palestine as an insignificant 
little country—although it is nothing else really—which merely has to be ke spt from 
outside invasion ; if you are to de velop it you must develop it in connection with Syria 
in the north, Arabia on the east, and Egypt on the south. A further pomt. If you 
put the Americans into Palestine—the world will be diticult P emers as it is—will you 
not open up the possibility of a good deal of friction between the Americans in Palestine 
and ourselves in Egypt? Remember the Americans have no experience of this sort of 
work or this kind of people. Their standards of administration, their methods of work, 
are entirely different from our own. Their method of handling Eastern people would 
be different from ours, and I] suggest that the Americans in Palestine might be a source 
not of assistance but ve ry mue sh the reverse to ourselves in E gypt. 

It follows from what | say that we ought to consider very carefully the altern: itive 
of Great Britain being invited to assume charge of Palestine, at any ré ite for a pe sriod, 
perhaps longer. ‘The : considerations that seem to me to point to this conclusion are 
these: In the first place, the commercial development of Palestine, upon which I laid 
stress just now, must really always proceed from, and be controlled by, the E gyptian 
factors in the case. The ports of Palestine itself are miserable ; nothing very con- 
siderable could ever be made out of them. In the future, if Palestine is to have # 
future of prosperity, its trade will come, its imports and exports will move, from the 
direction of the Suez Canal. In the course of the war there has been developed a place 
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on the Suez Canal named Kantara. From there the line runs, and there can be little 
doubt that in the future for movement by sea Kantara and not Jaffa or any other place 
will become the commercial port of Palestine, Secondly, I ask the Committee to 
consider the strategical point of view. Has not the whole history of the war shown 
us—I hesitate to speak upon it because it is a strategical point—that Palestine is 
really the strategical buffer of Egypt, and that the Canal, which is the weak side of 
Egypt, if it has to be defended in the future, will have to be defended—as it has been 
in this war—from the Palestine side? We were tempted into Palestine by our 
position upon the Canal and by the threat of a Turkish invasion that inevitably drew 
us forward upon the Canal, drew us across the Sinai Peninsula,.and involved us in 
Palestine itself. Therefore, from the strategical point of view there is a close community 
of interest between Palestine and Egypt. Another consideration is this, Ought we 
not to try and keep the Arabs of Palestine in close touch with the Arabs of the country 
both to the east and to the north 2 If you, so to speak, segregate them under the 
charge of a separate Power which has no interest in those regions, you will really 
sterilize them and arrest their growth. On the other hand, our position and influence in 
the surrounding Arab areas must be always so great that the Arabs of Palestine would 
have, I think, a much better chance in our hands than in those of any others. 

The final consideration is this. that, from all the evidence we have so far, the 
Arabs and Zionists in Palestine want us. The evidence on that point seems to be 
conclusive. Our most recent telegrams include two, in one of which the Zionists 
propose to General Clayton that Great Britain should assume a permanent tutelage 
over Palestine until both the Jews and the Arabs decide otherwise by decisive 
majorities. General Clayton, in his telegram* of the 21st November, proposed a form of 
declaration as follows: “ That it is desirable at an early date to issue a declaration to 
the effect that the tutelage of Palestine shall continue until both Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine agree mutually that it should cease. Agreement would necessitate a majority 
of both Jews and Arabs respectively in favour of complete autonomy, and tutelage 
would continue if either party refused to agree.” General Allenby agrees that a 
declaration in the above sense would have a good effect, provided it came from the 
Entente Powers. Obviously it is impossible that any such declaration should come from 
us. It might come at a later date from the Conference. /The point I wish to put 
before the Committee is this, that when we go into the Conference we should for our 
part drop altogether the idea of international management of Palestine in the future, 
that we should make the best arrangement we can for its boundaries, and then, if it 
becomes a question of America and ourselves, believing in our own mind that it is best 
for the interests of the people of both parties that we and not America should be the 
Power, we should give every encouragement to this view I have put forward, namely, 
that under the principle of self-determination both the Zionists and the Arabs should 
be left to speak for themselves, 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: Yes. TI have very little to say. As far as our agree- 
ments are concerned, I do not read the Sykes-Picot Avreement myself as compelling us 
to advocate an international administration—I forget the exact phrase—but I think any 
administration under international ec ntrol or direction would be met by ——— 


LORD CURZON : It is rather stronger than that. In the brown area “ there 
shall be established an internationa] administration.” 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: The form of which is to be decided by ——— 
LORD CURZON : The other allies and the representatives of the Sherif. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: That leaves the thing at large, and an international 
administration may mean anything, provided it is one internatior ally agreed upon. I 
think we are not in any difficulty about the agreements. As for the proper thing, I do 
not think there can be the least duubt that, from the point of view of the inhabitants, 
we should almost certainly do it better than anybody else, and therefore it would be 
better for us to do it. The French are entirely out of the question, for the reasons 
given by Lord Curzon, and also because the Italians would really burst if you suggested 
it—and the Greeks too. Therefore there is no question at all of the French, and it is 
entirely a question of the Americans or the British. I should be glad to see the British 
there. At the same time I should not like to rule out the Americans. There are 
advantages in having the Americans there. Upon the strategical aspect I do not 
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express an opinion, but I am not much impressed by the argument that in order to 
defend Egypt we had to go to Palestine, because in order to defend Palestine we should 
have to gu to Aleppo or some such place. You always have to go forward; at least, J 
gather so. You could not stand still in Palestine any more than you could anywhere 
else. As to that, I think our policy ought to be to say that, as far as we can do so 
decently, we think we are the best people to dv it for the League of Nations, but that 
if they will not let us do it we would rather the Americans did it than anybody else. 
I do not believe the French will allow us to do it. 


LORD CURZON: I do not feel at all clear that the Americans would be willing 
to do it. 


LORD_ROBERT CECIL: That is a different matter. They may wish us to do it 
under the pressure of the Arabs and the Jews. 


LORD CURZON: I think Republican sentiment, which is setting against the 
President, and will do so increasingly as the election draws near, is averse from 4 
Democratic President drawing the country into foreign responsibilities, and if we talk 
of America taking over Palestine, the Caucasus, or Armenia ———— 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: They will not do the Caucasus and Armenia; they 
would be mad to do it, but there is an off-chance that they would take Constantinople 
or Palestine, one or the other, because of the great swagger of it. They might like the 
idea of it, and in a way they have a great interest in Palestine, of course. I do not 
think there is any great doubt what our policy should be. As’ to boundaries, I agree 
the boundaries, as put in the map, will not do, but | think that is a small matter, 
because all the boundaries will have to be settled by boundary commissions. 


GENERAL WILSON: If we do think that we would be the best people there, 
I think we had better go there. It lies between us and the Americans. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: There is not going to be any great catch about it. 
GENERAL WILSON: No. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: Because we shall simply keep the peace between the 
Arabs and the Jews. We are not going to get anything out of it. Whoever goes 
there will have a poor time. 


GENERAL SMUTs : It would affect Jewish national opinion, and nationally they 
I j J 


are a great people, 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: They are likely to quarrel with the protecting Powers. 
GENERAL WILSON If well handled I do not think so. 


GENERAL MACDONOGH: I suggest the most important thing in the con- 
sideration of the position of Palestine is not its topographical relation to Syria or anything 
else, but its being, as Mr. Balfour says, the home of the Jewish people, and therefore 
interesting the whole of the Jews all over the world. I see a good many of the Zionists, 
and one suggested to me the day before yesterday that if the Jewish people did not get 
what they were asking for in Palestine we should have the whole of Jewry turning 
Bolsheviks and supporting Bolshevism in all the other countries as they have done in 
Russia. 

LORD ROBERT CEC 1L: Yes. I can conceive the Rothschilds leading a 
Bolshevist mob! 


LORD CURZON: General Macdonogh, are you in favour of the gt neral line 
of argument that I developed ? 


GENERAL MACDONOGH: Certainly I am. 


LORD CURZON : We have the remainder of the Caucasus to take up. We are 
going to resume Syria, so far as your paper bears upon it, General Wilson. When shall 
we do that ? 
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GENERAL WILSON: As soon as we can. 


LORD CURZON: Yes. And, further, at a meeting of this Committee we ought 
to look into the future of Arabia, the Hejaz, &c., with a view to our policy there, 
because all sorts of fantastic suggestions are coming to us from all over the world that 
we should submit to the Peace Conference the treaty arrangements we already had 
before the war. I take the line that they have nothing whatever to do with the Peace 
Conference, and it would be fatal to start with the view that the Peace Conference is 
to settle the whole arrangements of Arabia, apart from the issues raised in the 
present war. 

LORD ROBERT CECIL: The Peace Conference has nothing to do with Arabia 
at all. They will have a certain amount to do with the turning out of the Turks, I 
suppose they will come in then. 


LORD CURZON : I should like to be clear as to our Arabian policy. We shall 


meet again on Monday next at 3 o'clock. 


2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W.., 
December 5, 1918. 
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